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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 
EDITORIAL COMMENT 




WHAT MAY WAR DO 

IN THIS bold cohesion of atoms which we 
call a world, the miraculous association of 
cells which we call human life takes on an 
illusory appearance of stability. We are born 
into an ingenious mechanism of flesh, we de- 
velop into some fiery essence which thinks and feels, we 
make things which seem solid and enduring, we set going 
currents of power which circle the earth, we do deeds and 
dream dreams which seem to transcend time and command 
future generations. And thus we persuade ourselves that 
all is as it seems, that a scheme of things which, from the 
electron-fused atom to the remotest nebula of whirling stars, 
is flux and motion, vibration in vastness — that such a scheme 
may become, for our convenience, a civilization fixed and 
permanent, may become the immutable laws of the Medes 
and Persians or of these federated states, may become a 
social system complete and inexorable, a perfectly built mosaic 
of carefully mechanized human parts. 
And then comes War. 

War topples over the fixed and permanent things and 
breaks the immutable laws. It crashes through social sys- 
tems and makes a chaos of the human mosaic, arranging a 
new one of its own and destroying that. At first it seems 
merely a murderous violator, hideously interrupting all the 
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good works of the world: every hero of peace, laboring for 
some cause of justice, some humane reform, finds his path 
blocked by the caving-in of ruins around him — masses of 
broken prejudices, shaken ideals; every artist, striving to 
reveal truth and beauty, finds his vision veiled by the smoke 
of battle and violated by the scent of blood. And the world 
seems mad, lost for its sins, bent upon extinction, upon 
suicide. 

And yet war is a builder. Out of the ruins of eras it 
tumbles together foundation-stones for new ones. Dead 
souls it quickens with its searching and devastating fires. 
"Better Belgium in her agony than New England comfort- 
ably asleep!" cried a man of light and leading, telling of a 
great manufacturer who, after making contracts for his 
product on the basis of higher wages, refused his workmen 
the advance thus paid for, and fought every inch of the 
strike they made to get what was their own. "Better war, 
devastating war, the enemy's heel on our throat, than that 
kind of self-righteous perversion — and that is common." 

If we have war, devastating war that shall relieve us of 
surplus billions and drain some of our most precious hearts' 
blood, its huge and irresistible flood may wash away much 
of the accumulated materialism which clogs our souls. It 
is not enough that we fight, as of old but in a larger, more 
generous sense, for liberty ; not only our own but the liberty 
of all men — for the freedom of the seas and the democratizing 
of the world. We must fight first and most persistently 
for freedom of the spirit — that clear vision and stript athletic 
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strength of mind and soul which alone will enable us to 
achieve our purpose and advance the freedom of the world. 

If war does this for us it will be, not a relapse into 
medievalism, not a devastating interruption of the arts and 
of every forward-looking cause, but a renewer, a vitalizing 
force, a reorganizer. "Patriotic war sets everything back," 
cries Max Eastman in The Masses (I quote from memory). 
Ah, but that may be an effect only immediate and apparent ; 
the inward and ultimate effect of war may be, as it often 
has been, to set everything forward, and to do it with a 
rapidity, an overwhelming force, which the creeping move- 
ments of peace can never achieve. Was not Russia only 
yesterday an autocracy? Would anything short of the vio- 
lence and agony of war have given her courage at this 
moment to assert her freedom — to dethrone a czar whose 
first thought in entering this war was to strengthen, not 
destroy, his dynasty? And may not the German autocrat 
be as bitterly surprised in the end? 

It would require a far prophetic vision to foresee the 
effects of war — the effects upon us, upon our nation, of enter- 
ing, after long forbearance, into this most terrible of wars. 
But if we fight ourselves first, if we purify our spirits in 
this flame, the effect can not fail to be a great strengthening, 
a great renewal. We may be leaving youth behind, attaining 
full maturity at last. We may be sweeping away old accumu- 
lations of falseness and ugliness, clearing the ground and the 
air for great artists, great poets, great leaders, who shall see 
and reveal. We may be fighting for greater issues than 
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now appear : for the federation of the world, for that dream 
of all great hearts — the brotherhood of man. 

"In the presence of eternity I see that patriotism is not 
enough," said Edith Cavell before she was shot for patriot- 
ism. Perhaps we shall all see beyond what we have lived 
for, and die at the frontier of a new and more glorious 
promised land. Our most fixed ideas, our most cherished 
institutions, may float away on new tides ; and we may laugh 
to see them go, knowing that "nothing is permanent excepting 
change" in this bold cohesion of atoms which we call a world. 

"The planet is shaken," writes Carl Sandburg in a letter 
of last month. "We are in the most vivid era of all human 
world life to date. All the forces of hope, democracy, laugh- 
ter, beauty and poetry are beginning to feel more songs tug- 
ging at their hearts than any time since August, 1914. It's 
getting so bad it's good." And he quotes a word uttered by 
Woodrow Wilson before the war, even before he became 
President : "We live for our own age — an age like Shake- 
speare's, when an old world is passing away, a new world 
coming in — an age of new speculation and every new adven- 
ture of the mind; a full stage, an intricate plot, a universal 
play of passion, an outcome no man can foresee." H. M. 



FROM A NOTE BOOK 

It is not necessary to express oneself encyclopaedically ; nor 
is it important to exhibit to one's readers the fact that one 
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